CHAPTER   NINE

State and Society
i. . Self-Help.

MUCH as Eden favoured the inclosure of the commons,
he believed that so long as the eighteenth-century
village labourer kept a cow he would not be in want. Much
the same held true even of the nineteenth-century labourer's
pig. His savings were invested in his animal.

When, however, he came to town, a china pig with a slot
in it had to suffice. And when the pig failed to grow fat on
its feed of pennies, instead of taking the pig to market the
pennies had to go to a savings bank. Self-help had become
collective in becoming urban.

In one direction it had become collective even earlier, no
one quite knows when. That was when friendly societies
gathered together in the village inn. And even though an
alehouse may hardly have been the environment most con-
ductive to thrift, their purpose, as Eden contended, was im-
provement, not perfection. Yet it was not till the cotton towns
of. Lancashire stretched out their tentacles that our dozen
great orders developed with their thousands of branches.

Mutual insurance among our French-speaking neighbours
has passed through the two well-marked phases of prohibition
in the days of Napoleon I and subsidy since those of Napoleon
III. In this country it was only orders with branches that
were prohibited under Pitt's corresponding societies act. The
prohibition lasted only from 1796 to 1851. And it does not
seem to have been enforced after the anti-Jacobin panic died
down: by 1848 the oddfellows alone numbered 250,000.

Having never gone to the same extreme of prohibiton, the
British state had no need to accompany its neighbours to the
other extreme of artificial resuscitation. Instead of subsi-
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